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THE FIRST ANTIPHON OF BYZANTINE 
CATHEDRAL RITE MATINS: 
FROM POPULAR PSALMODY TO KALOPHONIA 


Alexander Lingas 


In an important passage of his mystagogical treatise On Divine Prayer 
(Tlepi tis Geias mpooevyxijs), Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1416/17-29) - Byzantium’s last and most prolific author of liturgi- 
cal commentaries - reports that his provincial cathedral of Hagia 
Sophia was the last church on earth regularly celebrating the Lit- 
urgy of the Hours according to the ancient Constantinopolitan ca- 
thedral Typikon of the Great Church. According to Symeon, this rite - 
popularly known as the “Sung Office” /asmatike akolouthia) - was 
formerly celebrated by “all of the cathedral churches (ka®oAtkat 
éxkAnatat}’ in the inhabited world, ... especially ... the greatest 
churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and Thessalonica.” 

Modern scholars of liturgy have recognised that Symeon was de- 
scribing the final stages of a lengthy process of competition and mu- 
tual influence between the liturgical families of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, each of which fostered cathedral and monastic tradi- 
tions.’ Originating in Late Antiquity, this process of interchange be- 


‘In Byzantine times, a “catholic church” was one of the few large churches 
within a city where the bishop would celebrate baptisms. See Alexander Kazhdan, 
with A.-M. Talbot, A. Cutler, T.E. Gregory and N. Sevcenko, eds., The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Byzantium vol. 2 (New York - Oxford, 1991), p. 1116. 

2 Symeon, /lepi ms Geias mpooeuyjs, Patrologia Graeca (PG) p. 155, col. 624 (my 
translation). 

3 Oliver Strunk, “The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia’, in idem, Essays on Mu- 
sic in the Byzantine World (New York, 1977), pp. 113-4, 137-8. Concise surveys ré- 
flecting the current scholarly understanding of this process are Robert Taft, The 
Byzantine Rite: A Short History, American Essays in Liturgy (Collegeville, 1992}, 
56-60; and idem, “A Tale of Two Cities: The Byzantine Holy Week Triduum as a 
Paradigm of Liturgical History", in J. Neil Alexander, ed., Time and Community, 
NPM Studies in Church Music and Liturgy (Washington, D.C., 1990), pp. 22-3. 
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came particularly intense after the Constantinopolitan monks of 
Studios adopted the Palestinian Divine Office of St. Sabas in 799, an 
event that inaugurated four hundred years of coexistence between 
the asmatic and Sabaitic rites in the imperial capital. This state of 
affairs was disrupted by the Latin occupation of Constantinople 
(1204-61), after which the monastic rite was adopted as the ordi- 
nary Liturgy of the Hours at Hagia Sophia. While the monastic rite 
in its fourteenth-century Athonite recension went on to form the 
basis for all modern Orthodox worship, the fall of the Empire to the 
Turks brought about the complete disappearance of the cathedral 
rite, the memory of which has all but vanished from the conscious- 
ness of the Orthodox Church. 

Until fairly recently, Symeon’s liturgical commentaries were 
among the few accessible sources for the Byzantine cathedral rite of 
any period. Since the 1950s, however, scholars representing a num- 
ber of academic disciplines - liturgists, historians, art historians and 
musicologists - have studied and in some cases published other 
documents relating both to the “Sung” Office's apogee in tenth-cen- 
tury Constantinople and, somewhat less prominently, to its twilight 
in late fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century Thessalonica. When 
used in conjunction with other literary witnesses and, especially, ar- 
chaeological data, these sources enable us to form a reasonably 
complete picture of medieval urban worship in the great ancient ba- 
silicas of Byzantium. In general, this image may be described as one 
of remarkable continuity with both the tenth-century sources of 
Constantinopolitan liturgy and the patterns of urban worship fol- 
lowed throughout the Mediterranean in Late Antiquity. This is not 
to say, however, that the “Sung” Office was completely static. In ad- 
dition to instances of outright borrowing from the ascendant monas- 
tic rite, one may observe that a number of its components were sub- 
jected over the course of centuries to elaborations and interpola- 
tions reflecting contemporary musical developments. 

The present study will show the impact of these developments on 
one element of the asmatike akolouthia, namely the invariable First 
Antiphon of cathedral rite matins. The extant musical settings of 
this antiphon, which consists of Psalms 62, 3 and 133, range from 
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ferial versions faithful to patterns of ancient urban popular psalm- 
ody to festal settings in the florid choral and solo idioms of Middle 
and Late Byzantine chant. In order to place this music in its histor- 
cal context, however, it is necessary to preface our survey of the in- 
dividual settings with a brief discussion of the antiphon’s origins in 
the daily prayer of Late Antiquity. 


From Late Antiquity to the Byzantine 
cathedral rite 


One of the earliest detailed discussions of the celebration of the 
Christian Liturgy of the Hour in any detail is found in The Apostolic 
Constitutions, a church order from the vicinity of Antioch that has 
been dated to the late fourth century A.D. It instructs the clergy 
and laity to *...assemble each day moming and evening, singing 
psalms and praying in the Lord's houses, in the morning saying Ps. 
62, and in the evening Ps. 140."* As Robert Taft has shown, this pas- 
sage and those that follow it in The Apostolic Constitutions are par- 
ticularly important for the light they shed on the formation of what 
modern liturgiologists have called “cathedral worship.”* This some- 
what confusing term has been used to designate the style of com- 
mon prayer employed in Late Antiquity throughout the Mediterra- 
nean basin by urban communities gathered around the local bishop 
or, in parochial churches, his presbyters. Unlike the assemblies of 
the early monks of the Egyptian desert, in which psalms were 
mainly recited in course as a contemplative exercise without regard 
to the time of day, cathedral offices were fixed acts of praise and 
supplication appropriate to the hour. Urban services also fostered 
the participation of the entire assembly in their litanies and psalms 
through the medium of congregational refrains.® In cathedral psalm- 
ody the texts of the responses could be drawn from the psalm or 
canticle itself, or they could be original compositions varying in 


“ Quoted in Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in Bast and West: The Origins of the Di- 
vine Office and Its Meaning for Today (Collegeville, 1986), pp. 44-5. 

5 Taft, Liturgy of the Hours, pp. 46-7 and 211-2. 

§ Thid., pp. 54-5. 
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length from a few words to short hymn (/froparia/ of several com- 
plete sentences. Two other distinguishing features of cathedral wor- 
ship noted by scholars in such Late Antique sources as The Apos- 
folic Constitutions are the regulated cooperation of diverse ministries 
from bishop to doorkeeper and the prominent use of ceremonial, in- 
cluding light, incense and processions. Both of these, according to 
Taft, “were completely foreign to monastic usage”.’ 

Although, as previously mentioned, cathedral offices were once 
celebrated in cities across the Mediterranean, those in the West 
faded away after the demise of the Western Roman Empire.® In the 
East, on the other hand, the cathedral rite of Constantinople pros- 
pered and was regularly celebrated in the non-monastic churches of 
New Rome until the Latin conquest of 1204. Remarkably, the Byz- 
antine Empire's second city of Thessalonica succeeded in maintain- 
ing the full Constantinopolitan “Sung Office” until its second and fi- 
nal fall to the Turks in 1430. It should not be surprising, therefore, 
that the extant sources for the asmatike akolouthia cover no less 
than seven centuries. The earliest document is the famous eighth- 
century Euchology MS Barberini Gr. 336, which transmits the pray- 
ers recited in the Rite of Hagia Sophia.’ All the remaining early 
sources, none of which contains musical notation, post-date the 
strife of Iconoclasm (726~843}. These include: 


1} Collections of rubrics, namely Typika, Diataxeis, and books 
of imperial ceremony; 

2) Service books: Antiphonaria (cathedral Psalters), lectionaries, 
and hymnbooks (e.g. the eleventh-century Kontakaria contain- 
ing the complete hymns of Romanos the Melode}; 

3) The Asmatikon and Psaltikon, two notated musical collec- 
tions containing, respectively, the rite’s florid chants for choirs 
and soloists.’° 


"Tbid., 54. 

* The history of Western cathedral worship is surveyed in ibid., pp. 141-90. 

® Described in Anselm Strittmatter, “The ‘Barberini S. Marci’ of Jacques Goar’, 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 47 (1933), pp. 329-67. 
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The volumes among these sources bearing musical notation all 
come from the final centuries of the cathedral rite. Although Sla- 
vonic adaptations of the Asmatikon bearing the enigmatic non-dia- 
stematic ‘Kondakarion’ notation have survived from the period of 
the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the extant Greek copies of 
the Asmatikon and the Psaltikon date from the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth centuries. The only two manuscripts containing the music 
for the Byzantine cathedral! rite’s ferial cycles of antiphonal psalm- 
ody are both products of its Thessalonian twilight that are presently 
located in the National Library of Greece. These are the Antiphon- 
aria MS Athens 2061, dated variously by scholars within the period 
1408-1425, and the somewhat earlier MS Athens 2062, which was 
written between 1355 and 1385." 

The documents of the asmatike akolouthia, as | suggested above, 
generally maintain patterns of prayer and psalmody first recorded 
in such Late Antique documents as The Apostolic Constitutions and 
the Spanish nun Egeria’s description of her pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem.” Faithfulness to distinctly Constantinopolitan traditions of ur- 
ban worship may be seen in the “Sung” rite’s many processions, 
the origins of which may be traced back to the archiepiscopacy of 
St. John Chrysostom (398-404). In response to Arian provocations, 
Chrysostom initiated nocturnal processions of the Orthodox featur- 
ing popular psalmody.'* Byzantine liturgy subsequently assumed a 
strongly stational character even when congregations never left 


'° For a detailed discussion of these sources with full bibliography, see the pres- 
ent author's doctoral thesis “Sunday Matins in the Byzantine Cathedral Rite: Music 
and Liturgy”, Ph.D. diss., University of British Columbia (1996), pp. 48-63. A re- 
vised version of this thesis will soon be published by Harwood Academic Pub- 
lishing. 

' On the different dates proposed by scholars for these MSS, see “Sunday Mat- 
ins’, pp. 211-6. 

In two earlier studies I have examined the continuities and discontinuities 
with Late Antique practice manifested by two asmatic offices in their entirety. In 
addition to “Sunday Matins”, see “Festal Cathedral Vespers in Late Byzantium’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 63 {1977}, pp. 421-59. 

3 On the stational liturgy of Constantinople, see John Baldovin, The Urban Char- 
acter of Christian Worship: The Origins, Development and Meaning of Stational Liturgy, 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 228 (Rome, 1987}, pp. 167-226. 
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their churches, a development facilitated by the creation of Justini- 
an’s Hagia Sophia and other buildings designed to accommodate a 
great deal of movement by the clergy and laity.'* The way proces- 
sions were integrated into in an average service of the Great Church 
may be seen from Table 1, which shows how the “Sung" office of 
Sunday matins was divided into three distinct sections marking the 
gradual progression of the clergy from the narthex to the apse. Mat- 
ins began outside the closed central doors of the nave with a vigil 
consisting mainly of prayers from the Euchology and antiphonal 
renditions of psalms with short refrains. After the clergy opened the 
main body of the church in a ceremonial entrance, the congregation 
entered the nave and galleries. An office of praise featuring such 
classic elements of urban morning worship as Psalms 148-50 and 
the Great Doxology (the longer Orthodox version of the Gloria in ex- 
celsis} was then celebrated at the ambo, a monumental platform 
slightly offset toward the East from the centre of the church. Like 
the chants sung previously in the narthex, Psalm 50 and the three 
psalms of Lauds were chanted antiphonally with short refrains. The 
accession of the higher clergy into the sanctuary marked the third 
and final portion of the service, which concluded with prayers and 
benedictions delivered by the celebrant from his chair in the apse. 
Weekday matins were nearly identical in form, differing only in the 
number of psalms and canticles appointed for performance before 
the singers’ arrival at the ambo (up to eight}, and in their lack of a 
prokeimenon or gospel lection. 


The First Antiphon of asmatic matins 


Settings for Ordinary Days 


The conservative nature of the "Sung Office” becomes even more 
evident when one examines the invariable First Antiphon of as- 
matic matins. In most circumstances, its three psalms appropriate 
to the hour (3, 62, and 133} and refrain (“Glory to You, O God") 


'4 See the classic study of Thomas F. Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantino- 
ple: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park - London, 1971). 
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were sung in a manner common to all the fixed and variable intro- 
ductory psalmody of the Constantinopolitan offices: 


Deacon: Litany of Peace through the petition 
"AvtihaBov...Tt Of} XapLTL. 

Domestikos: Kat tmvwoa. AdEa oot, 6 Beds. 

Deacon: Conclusion of the Litany 

Priest: Ecphonesis of the First Morning Prayer 

Domestikos: ’Aunp. Eyw éxorndnv kat Umvwoa. AdEa got, 
0 cdc. 

Choir 1: V.-Eyw €xounnénu Kal Umvaca. 


R. Ad&a aot, 6 Beds. 
The choirs chant all three psalms in alterna- 
tion to the same melody, concluding with a 
Gloria Patri. 

Domestikos: AdEa oor, 6 Beds: AdEa aot, 6 Beds’ 
AdEa aot 6 Beds. 


Outwardly complex, this scheme conceals an antiphonal struc- 
ture incorporating the ancient urban multiplicity of liturgical roles 
with prescribed parts for a celebrant, a deacon, soloists, choirs and 
presumably the laity. The complementary nature of the contribu- 
tion made by each participant in the ferial psalmody of the Great 
Church may be discerned by comparing the textual outline of the 
First Antiphon given above with a musical setting for the matins of 
an ordinary Sunday from Athens 2061 (Example 1). Toward the end 
of the deacon’s Synapte of Peace, a soloist announces the coming 
antiphon with a fragment of Psalm 3:6a (“And I slept") and the re- 
frain “Glory to You, O God" (Example 1a.). This moderately florid 
interjection concludes with a cadential figure signaling the deacon 
to resume the litany. After the celebrant’s ecphonesis, the soloist re- 
sponds “Amen” and chants the entire text of Psalm 3:6a (Example 
1b}, adding a short new musical passage for the portion of the verse 
previously omitted ("I fell asleep’). At the conclusion of the soloist's 
refrain, the cadential figure of Example 1a (last syllable) is replaced 
by a transition into a model choral setting of the same text, the for- 
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mulaic music of which is then employed by the chorus for the re- 
maining verses of the antiphon. In addition to providing an efficient 
vehicle for the recitation of the antiphon’s remaining verses (the st- 
chologia}, the relative simplicity of the second setting’s reciting tone 
is indicative of a hierarchy of musical idioms reflecting the different 
capabilities of soloists and choirs. The antiphon concludes with a 
solo perisse (Example ic| that presents a modified recapitulation of 
the domestikos’s initial melody, including its final cadence. 

Unfortunately, none of the settings for the First Antiphon of Sun- 
day matins in the two Late Byzantine Antiphonaria provide the 
complete music for the refrain "Glory to You, O God.” The setting 
of the same text for the matins of Monday in Athens 2062, however, 
offers two stylistic approaches (Example 2}. The first and more 
elaborate option, for which a suitable psalm-tone is provided (Exam- 
ple 2b], is to repeat the soloist's refrain after each choral verse (Ex- 
ample 2a]. A second choral psalm-tone, labeled “€tepov Kotvdtepov” 
("a more common alternative”),'° leads into a much simpler re- 
frain (Example 2c).'° While neither refrain is particularly difficult 
to sing or beyond the capability of a congregation to repeat after 
several hearings, the second would appear to be a more fitting con- 
gregational response for norma! occasions, raising the possibility 
that the first is a festal variant. These considerations, together with 
the fact that the cadence of the choral psalm-tone in Example 1 
does not prepare the entry of the soloist's refrain, lead one to sus- 
pect that the missing Sunday refrain for the first antiphon was rela- 
tively short and perhaps considered too familiar to be notated.'’ 

'S A rubric attached to the corresponding Monday morning setting in Athens 
2061's cycle for the first week (f. 2v) impartially offers the same stylistic choice 
“Amd yopou, Yarr€ olow BovAei Eite TO Gvu cite TO kdTw" ("For the choir, sing which- 
ever you wish, either the setting above or the one below’). 

'6 The scribe’s observation regarding the customary asmatic practice is substanti- 
ated by the psalmodic ordinaries of Antiphonaria, in which the vast majority of an- 
tiphons employ similar unadorned psalm-tones and refrains. See, for example, the 
psalm-tones and refrains transcribed in Strunk, ’The Byzantine Office’, pp. 119, 
122, 124, 126, 133. 

” Frequently sung chants rarely appear in Byzantine manuscripts. An extreme 
example of this phenomenon is the early Christian vesper hymn Phos hilaron. Even 
though Basil referred to this hymn as ancient in the fourth century, the earliest 
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Festal Settings of the Asma and Asmatikon 


An alternate repertory of highly elaborate chants for the First An- 
tiphon of cathedral matins, previously misidentified by Bartolomeo 
di Salvo as music for the Hexapsalmos of Sabaitic matins, is trans- 
mitted in three copies of the Asma, a thirteenth-century collection 
of beautified “kalophonic’ chants contained in South-Italian manu- 
scripts.'® In addition, a similar but unfortunately incomplete version 
of the same antiphon is appended to the Asmatikon MS Kastoria 8 
from mainland Greece.” In both cases, the antiphon is presented as 
a collection of individual psalm verses accompanied by the usual 
asmatic refrain “Glory to You, O God."” The verses occasionally quote 
syllabic psalm-tones at their openings, but are otherwise through- 
composed virtuoso pieces employing typical kalophonic ‘techniques 
of embellishment in various combinations, including textual repett- 
tion, highly melismatic passages, and interludes featuring nonsense 
syllables.” Although their exact origins and the rules for their litur- 
gical use are presently unknown, one might conclude on stylistic 
grounds that these settings of the first antiphon of asmatic matins 
are cathedral rite precursors to the florid psalmody that flooded 
the fourteenth-century monastic rite after the musical reforms of 
St. John Koukouzeles (ca. 1280-ca. 1341/75).” 


known notated setting is from the seventeenth century. Cf. Kenneth Levy, “Byzan- 
tine nite, music of the*, The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians vol. 3, ed. 
Stanley Sadie (London, 1980), pp. 555, 557; Edward V. Williams, “John Koukouze- 
les' Reform of Byzantine Chanting for Great Vespers in the Fourteenth Century’, 
Ph.D. diss., Yale University, pp. 403-7. 

8 Bartolomeo di Salvo, “Gli Asmata nella music bizantina’, Bolletino della Badia 
Greca di Grottaferrata 13 (1959), pp. 45-50, 127-45; 14 (1960], pp. 145-78. 

'? For a description of this unusual MS, see Linos Polites, “Ato xelpdypada dd 
Thy Kaotopia", EAnucad 20 (1967), pp. 29-41, 

* Di Salvo's comparative index to the repertory of the Asma (“Gli Asmata‘, 
pp. 128-31) lists the individual verses contained in the three manuscripts, together 
with their modes. 

*! Levy provides a short summary of the rise of the kalophonic style in “Byzan- 
tine rite, music of the’, pp. 559-60. On the interpolation of meaningless syllables, 


see Dimitri Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika of the Fourteenth and FYf- 
teenth Centuries (Thessalonica, 1974), pp. 262-86. 
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The First Antiphon appears in the Asma at the head of the entire 
kalophonic collection and 1s divided into two major sections. After a 
heading announcing the beginning of the Asma,” the first group 
of verses in each manuscript commences with an elaborate version 
of the soloist’s introductory interjection "Kai ttmvwoa. Ad&éa aol, 6 
O¢eds" [Example 3). This is followed in the three South-Italian manu- 
scripts by six additional verses, beginning with Psalm 3: 2. Com- 
parison of the repertories of Messina gr. 161 and Grottaferrata [y. 
VII reveals that not only are each of the verses highly individual in 
their melodic content, but also that the two manuscripts often 
transmit different musical settings of the same text,“ of which the 
Messina versions are generally the more elaborate. 

The second group of verses in the Asma are taken from the re- 
maining two psalms of the morning antiphon. Generally less elabo- 
rate than their predecessors, they are all set in mode II, characteris- 
tics which are reflected in the headings of Messina gr. 161 ("Begin- 
ning of the Little Verses”) and Grottaferrata [.y. VII ("Beginning of 
Mode II}.”° The first composition in the series is Ps. 62:2, followed 
by differing numbers of additional verses in each source. Messina 
er. 161, however, is the only manuscript to include texts from Psalm 
133, inserting two settings before the final two half-verses of Psalm 
62.” Both of these latter compositions begin in the middle of their 


” See, for example, the settings quoted in Edward V. Williams, "The Kalophonic 
Tradition and Chants for the Polyeleos Psalm 134”, Studies in Bastern Chant 4, ed. 
Milos Velimirovic (Crestwood, N.Y., 1979), pp. 235-41. The ethos and liturgical 
function of Koukouzeles’ kalophonic works is addressed in the present author‘s 
study "Hesychasm and Psalmody", in A. Bryer - M. Cunningham, eds., Mount 
Athos and Byzantine Monasticism, Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies 4 (A}- 
dershot, 1996), pp. 155-68. 

» The title is ““Apxi) Tou dopatos” (“Beginning of the Asma”) in Mess. gr. 161 
and Grott.T. y. VII, and “Ziv 6ew 75 dopa" (“With God, the Asma”) in Grott. Ty. 
VI (Di Salvo, "Gli Asmmata”, pp. 128-9). 

* This is also evident from the variations in modal designations in Di Salvo’s in- 
dex {ibid.). 

8 Ibid. 

* The curious placement of Ps. 133 out of sequence in Mess. gr. 16) and its ab- 
sence in the other two settings of the Asma may be explained by the fact that the 
South Italian manuscripts were copied for use in a monastic context. Since Ps. 133 
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respective half-verse (Ps. 133:1a and 1b} with the same transition 
from a syllabic psalm tone that was probably employed for the 
missing opening portions of their texts. After this point, they di- 
verge rapidly, with the setting of verse la continuing in a mildly 
florid manner not unlike the solo intonations of the Antiphonarion 
(Example 4), while verse 1b commences with a short teretism that 
prefaces a series of repetitions of the psalm text (Example 5}. Fol- 
lowing the last of the psalm verses, the musical settings of the Asma 
conclude in all of the manuscripts with extremely melismatic ver- 
sions of the first antiphon's solo coda “Ad&a aor, 0 Geds.” 

The music for the First Antiphon of Byzantine cathedral matins 
in Kastoria 8 includes five verses from Psalm 3 and eight verses 
from Psalm 62.” These are set in Mode II and employ a relatively 
modest melodic idiom akin to that of the “Little Verses’ of the South 
Italian manuscripts. The character of these melodies may be seen 
from the first verse of Kastoria 8 (Example 6}, which proves to be a 
simplified version of the corresponding setting in Grottaferrata I’. 
VII. After the beginning of Psalm 62, the chants become even more 
compact (Example 7}: Due to the absence of the manuscript’s final 
folios, the first antiphon abruptly concludes in Kastoria 8 in the 
middle of Ps. 62:8. As a result, it cannot be determined if verses 
from Psalm 133 were originally included in the manuscript. 


Late Byzantine Festal Settings 


Late Byzantine rubrics and music of Thessalonian provenance 
demonstrate that florid and highly stylised settings of the First Anti- 
‘phon of asmatic matins continued to be sung until the eve of the 
Ottoman conquest. In particular, an unpublished Typikon (MS Ath- 
ens 2047} written by Archbishop Symeon for his cathedral of Hagia 
Sophia states that the three introductory psalms of matins were 
sung in Mode Plaga! IV with the addition of Trinitarian tropes 
(“tptadixd,”) on feasts when matins commenced at the ambo, as 


has no place at matins in the Palestinian monastic rite, its suppression may be evi- 
dence of adaptation for use during the Sabaitic Hexapsalmos. 

” On folios 80v-83v, Kastoria 8 contains the following verses: Ps. 3:6a, 4-7; and 
Ps. 62: 2, 3a, 4b, 5b, 6b, 7b, 8b. 
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well as on the two Sundays before Christmas. Music correspond- 
ing to these rubrics may be found in two places: in two Late Byzan- 
tine manuscripts transmitting the special “Sung” office of matins for 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross on 14 September, a day celebrated 
in Thessalonica as the patronal feast of Symeon's cathedral;”? and 
among the propers of the Antiphonarion Athens 2061 for the two 
Sundays before Christmas. Considerably more elaborate than either 
of the versions transmitted in the Sunday ordinaries of the same 
manuscript, the two Advent settings from Athens 2061 are collec- 
tions of verses in which one may note three strata of material: 
1) semi-florid choral reciting-tones and refrains similar in style to 
the solo intonations found in the feria] psalms of the Antiphonaria; 
2} anonymous verses in the melismatic idiom of the Middle Byzan- 
tine repertories of the Asma and Asmatikon; and 3) troped verses by 
Koukouzeles and other Late Byzantine composers. A brief survey of 
the fourteen items transmitted in Athens 2061 for the first of the 
two choirs which served Symeon's cathedral on alternate weeks 
will serve to illustrate the application of these styles (Table 2).*° 

The festal antiphon commences in the archaic florid style of the 
Asmatikon with a double intonation in which the fragment ”’Ayaa- 
AMdoopat. Ad—a oor, 0 Geos” (Psalm 62:8b) and a stock cadence are 
appended to the antiphon‘s usual opening phrase “Kai vmvwoa. Adta 
col, 0 Geos.” After the standard formula of introduction for psalms 
in Mode IV Plagal, the remainder of the intonation after the 


8 MS Athens 2047, Bkthesis, f. 6v-7v; PG 155, col. 637. The custom of beginning 
matins in the centre of the church on feast days, possibly instituted to accommo- 
date a greater number of the faithful or because people would have kept vigil in 
the building throughout the preceding night, is recorded in Constantinopolitan 
Typika of the ninth and tenth centuries. See Miguel Arranz, “Loffice de l'Asmatikos 
Orthros («matines chantées»| dans }’ancien Euchologe byzantin”, Orientalia Chnisti- 
ana Periodica 47 {1981}, pp. 149-50 and 154-5. The most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of Symeon's Typikon is found in Ioannes Phontoules, 76 Ae: ToupyiKov epyov 
Syiewi’ TOW Geoaadomxns (Thessalonica, 1966), pp. 37-47, 115-58. 

79 MSS Koutloumousiou 457, f. 332v; and Athens 2062, f. 56r-58r. 

* The weekly rotation of choirs in Byzantine cathedrals is discussed in Neil K. 
Moran, Singers in Late Byzantine and Slavic Painting, Byzantine Neerlandica 9 (Leiden, 
1986), p. 15 (Constantinople); and Lingas, “Sunday Matins", pp. 227-8 (Thessalo- 
nica}. 
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ecphonesis restates only the first half of the preceding solo. The fol- 
lowing choral verse and refrain set the same text in a somewhat less 
melismatic idiom, the music of which is applied verbatim to the in- 
cipit supplied in the manuscript for the succeeding verse (Ps. 3:6b). 
In a manner consistent with the patterns for compound intonations 
that I have noted elsewhere among the settings of Psalm 118 for or- 
dinary Sundays,” the recapitulation of the opening intonation's sec- 
ond half is reserved for the full setting of Ps. 62:8 and the perisse. 
Between these two statements of the florid music from the anti- 
phon’s opening, Ps. 62:9 brings a temporary return to the choral re- 
citing tone and refrain, a fact noted in the manuscript by the head- 
ing “TO Keipevov” (“the [musical} subject”). 

These anonymous chants for the First Antiphon provide a tradi- 
tional if somewhat ornate asmatic framework for the six eponymous 
verses with tropes. Upon closer examination the first of the three 
works attributed to Koukouzeles, a setting of Ps. 3:4 attached to the 
incipit “AdEa gor, Hatep,” is revealed to be identical to one of his 
five known contributions to the important and widely distributed 
Late Byzantine repertory of newly composed chants for Psalm 103, 
the prooemaic psalm of Neo-Sabaitic Great Vespers.” In their mo- 
nastic guise, these works - known as Anoixantaria after the incipit 
of Ps. 103:28b ("““Avoi€avtds cou Thy yeipa”} - consist of a verse 
melody, which may migrate from one verse to another of Psalm 103 
in different Akolouthia manuscripts, and a trope, the text of which 
remains stable.** Comparison of the other two Koukouzeles compo- 
sitions in Athens 2061 with the melodies for the Neo-Sabaitic psalm 
transcribed by Velimirovic confirms this remarkable musical rela- 
tionship across rites. The cathedral setting of Ps. 62:4 is revealed as 
Koukouzeles' fourth melody for Great Vespers, while the first 
week's music for Ps. 3:8, which also appears attached to Ps. 62:9 in 

t "Sunday Matins’, pp. 235-49. 

* The musical repertories in Akolouthiai manuscripts for Psalm 103 are thor- 
oughly discussed in Milos Velimirovic, “The Prooemaic Psalm of Byzantine Ves- 
pers” chap. in L. Berman, ed., Words and Music, the Scholar's View: A Medley of 
Problems and Solutions Compiled in Honor of A. Tillman Merritt (Cambridge, Mass., 


1972), pp. 317-37; and Williams, "John Koukouzeles’ Reform”, pp. 144-209. 
* Velimirovic, "The Prooemaic Psalm”, pp. 324-5. 
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the same manuscript’s festal antiphon for the choir of the second 
week,” is the composer's fifth anoixantarion.* Furthermore, with 
the aid of the list of trope texts for the prooemaic psalm included by 
Williams in his unpublished doctoral thesis, the works attributed in 
Athens 2061 to composers Xenos Korones and Georgios Kontopetres 
may be identified with two of their previously known works for 
Psalm 103.% 


Conclusion 


The preceding short survey of music for the First Antiphon of 
Byzantine cathedral rite matins has revealed three variations upon a 
form of psalmody originally designed to foster congregational par- 
ticipation in the urban basilicas of Late Antiquity: 


1} An ordinary form adhering closely to ancient practice in the 
simplicity of its choral writing and its division of labour be- 
tween singers of different ability and clerical rank; 

2) A highly ornate Middle Byzantine form set in the melodic 
style of the Asmatikon; and 

3} A Late Byzantine form reserved for major solemnities incor- 
porating both verses in the style of the Asmatikon and troped 
verses by eponymous composers. 


The fourteenth- and fifteenth-century settings with Trinitarian 
tropes raise intriguing questions about the relationship between the 
cathedral and monastic traditions of in Late Byzantium, particularly 
with regard to the appearance of highly individual and often quite 
virtuosic works by named composers, It remains to be determined, 
for example, whether the Triadika were first created to be sung with 
Psalm 103 at a monastic vigil, or with the First Antiphon of cathe- 
dral matins. With regard to Koukouzeles, one may ask if it is possi- 
ble to take the existence of his works for the “Sung Office” as evi- 
dence that he worked in a cathedral environment either before or 


* Athens 2061, f. 104r. 
8 Velimirovic, “The Prooemaic Psalm’, pp. 336-7. 
* Williams, “John Koukouzeles’ Reform’, pp. 423-5. 
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after his removal to the Monastery of the Great Lavra on Mount 
Athos.” At all events, the case of the First Antiphon of asmatic mat- 
ins serves to remind us once again that the development of music 
and liturgy in Byzantium was far more complex than realised by 


those unfamiliar with the long struggle between cathedral and mo- 
nastic rites. 


* k K 


The author wishes to thank the British Academy, SSHRC of Can- 
ada, Dumberton Oaks and the Philoptochos and Church Music Fed- 
eration of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of San Francisco for their 
support. 


3” Many aspects of Koukouzeles’ career are shrouded in uncertainty, due in part 
to the late date and problematic nature of his vita. One scholar who has advocated 
the notion that Koukouzeles spent most of his productive life in an urban environ- 
ment (albeit in the twelfth century!) is Simon Karas, Yudiins Malotup 6 Kovrov- 
(éAns Kai 1 émoxy Tou (Athens, 1992), pp. 9-12, 34-41, and 57-8. 
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Table 1. Sunday matins 
according to the rite of the Great Church‘ 


J. PSALMODIC VIGIL IN THE NARTHEX 


Opening Blessing 

(Hypakoe)° 

Synapte of Peace 

First Morning Prayer 

First Antiphon (Ps. 3, 62, 133) 

Small Synapte 

Morning Prayer {2-77} 

Amomos, Antiphon 1 (Ps. 118: 1-72) 
Smal] Synapte 

Morning Prayer (2-7?) 

Amomos, Antiphon 2 (Ps. 118: 73-131) 
Small synapte 

Eighth (?} Morning Prayer 

Amomos, Antiphon 3 (Ps. 118: 132-76} 
Entry into the nave. 


2. MORNING PSALMODY AT THE AMBO 
Benedicite: Dan. 3:57-88 
Small Synapte 
Prayer of the 50" Psalm 
Psalm 50 and Pentekostaria 
Smal! Synapte 
Prayer of Lauds 
Lauds |Ps. 148, 149, 150| 
Great Doxology (Gloria in excelsis) 
Trisagion 
Entry into the sanctuary.“ 


3. PRAYERS AND SUPPLICATIONS IN THE SANCTUARY 
{Resurrectional Hymn] 
Fixed Sunday Prokeimenon (Ps. 9:33) 
[Prayer of the Gospel] 
[Resurrectional Gospel] 
Litany and Prayer of the Catechumens 
Litanies of the Faithful and two prayers 
Synapte of Supplication 
Prayer of Dismissal 
Prayer of Inclination and Final Blessing 
Chanting and reading until the beginning of the Divine Liturgy 
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* After Arranz, “Loffice de l'Asmatikos Orthros |«matines chantéess} de l’ancien 
Euchologe byzantine”, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 44 (1978), pp. 126-32; idem, 
“Les priéres presbytérales des matines byzantines”, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
37 (1971}, pp. 409-10; and Juan Mateos, ed., Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, Ms. 
Sainte-Croix no. 40, X° siecle. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes vol. I, 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 165 (Rome, 1962), pp. xxiii-iv. Texts sung by the can- 
tors and readers are given in bold print. Brackets indicate items that belong to the 
Order of the Resurrectional Gospel. 

» Since the Typicon de la Grande Eglise records only the use of festal hypakoai at 
this point in the service, it is possible that these hymns may not have been per- 
formed on ordinary Sundays in the Byzantine cathedral rite. 

© Moved to the conclusion of Lauds in the fourteenth-century sources. 
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Table 2. 


Outline of the festa] setting of the invariable 
first antiphon for the choir of the first week 
(MS Athens 2061, f. 59v-61v} 


VERSE 


REFRAIN OR TROPE 


Composer (AND Mexopy} 


Double Intonation: 
Kat umvuca (Ps. 3:6a} 
and ‘A yadALaoop at 
(Ps. 62:8b} 


Intonation after the 
Ecphonesis: 
Ps. 3:6a 


First Choral Verse: Ps. 
3:6a 

Ps. 3:6b (First Choral 
Verse) 

Ps. 3:4 

Ps. 3:6 

Ps. 3:8 

Ps. 62:4 

Ps. 62:6 


Ps. 62:8 


Ps. 62:9 ("TO ke(pevov") 
Ps, 62:12 


Ps. 133:1 
Perisse 


AdEa aot, 6 G€ds. 


Adta oot, 0 Ged. 


Adta aor, 6 Beds. 

AdEa aa, 0 Beds. 

Adéa oot MMatep... 
Aéye, Ad&a aor “Ayte... 
[AdEa cor, &6Ea aor 6 
@<6s.] 

Adéa [oor Teas dvapye, 


6d€a aot 6 Beds.} 


A€éye. AdEa oot Tldtep 
“Ayte, 50€a ao... 


Aod~a ao, 6 SEds. 


Adéa aot, 0 Beds, 
Aéye. Ada aor “AYE... 


Ada cot [0 G€ds?} 
Adéa cot 6 B¢ds. 


Anonymous 
(Style of the Asma) 


Anonymous 
(Style of the Asma) 


Anonymous 

(Reciting tone} 
Anonymous 

(Reciting tone} 
Koukouzeles 

{= Williams #1) 
Kontopetres 
{=Williams #1) 
Koukouzeles 
(=Wiuliams #5) 
Koukouzeles 
(=Williams #4] 

X. Korones 

{= Williams #2] 
Anonymous 

(= Part 2 of the opening 
intonation in the style 
of the Asma} 


Anonymous 

{Reciting tone) 

X. Korones 

{ = Williams #7} 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

(= Part 2 of the opening 
intonation in the style 
of the Asma} 
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Example 1. The First Antiphon of Sunday Matins 
(MS Athens 2061, Week 1) 


a. Solo Intonation 


Th Kepeay ypu’ "Hey Hp’ 
FYv 


Ta) aan 
1 (am Se Poe 
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Example 2. The First Antiphon of Monday Matins 
(MS Athens 2062} 


L345 kei nce b bepdecises > , wes 


2 eee a a 2 
CEE & VOB O Ge EB 
02 W000 L.A 1. oe “ee eee Cee eee Oo ee 


Ad = je. Cast] ,o Ccut- mw ¢- oF 


b. Choral Psalm-Tone. 


~ Shespee ¥ Ag 
Py — BB ot 
1? 7 a aa BD ee GE Re EE) 
Q te Se ae Aaa 


c. Alternate Choral Psalm-Tone. 


a 3 
EC iper kStyeteper 
i} ics 2 : A, i 
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Example 4. Ps. 133:1a (MS Messina gr. 161) 


fe 

a a ae ae ss ae eee ss a Nd GS ee 
17. aa 0 OD EP ae FED ORS ae ee eee ee ee 2 2S GS 
ye er 
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Example 7. Ps. 62:4b (MS Kastoria 8} 


